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our world involves a demonstration of their existence. They are seen no 
longer to rest on self-evident axioms. They are not derivable from 
empirical and contingent experience. They imply a realm of ideal, that 
is, of possible, objects, which is infinitely rich, which comprises system 
like the ordering system of numbers, and which obeys laws which are the 
same laws as one obeys who decides between yes and no and who deter- 
mines the logical characteristics of classes and relations. 

The following subjects are announced for the subsequent volumes of 
this encyclopedia: ethics, aesthetics, the philosophy of history, the 
history of philosophy, and the philosophy of religion. 

W. C. Gore 

University of Chicago 



PERSIAN, INDIAN, AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 

Wilson's translation of the second book of the Masnavi 1 is an impor- 
tant addition to our knowledge of the greatest Sufi work by the greatest 
of all Sufi poets. Wilson has almost entirely sacrificed the poetic quality 
of the original to accuracy of translation. The notes though very full 
are no more elaborate than the veiled sentences of the original require 
in order to make them intelligible to one who is not versed in the con- 
ventionalities of Persian and especially of Sufi diction. 

Though the Masnavi is filled with quotations from the Qur'an, yet 
its undogmatic and very eclectic pantheism is in sharp contrast to the 
stern theism of Mahomet. Though many passages in the Qur'an do 
lend themselves to a mystical interpretation, it is impossible to accept 
the view commonly held by Sufis themselves that Sufism really represents 
the esoteric doctrine of the Prophet. The influence of neo-Platonism 
is not to be questioned, though to what extent it is to be assumed is not 
yet certain. The traits of mysticism the world over are so similar that 
many of the Sufi doctrines may be independent in origin. Interesting 
in this regard is the chapter on Sufism by Shaikh Muhammed Iqbal in 
his The Developments of Metaphysics in Persia (1908). The only foreign 
influence admitted by him is that of the Christian ascetic. More and 
more, however, is it becoming clear that certain phases of Buddhism and 
of the Vedanta and Yoga exerted a very appreciable influence upon the 
development of Sufi thought. The most important discussion of this 
phase of the problem since von Kremer is Goldziher's Vorlesungen 
tiber den Islam (ioio),pp. 139-200. We know almost nothing definite 

1 The Masnavi. By Jal&lu 'd- Din Rami. Book II. Translated for the first 
time from the Persian into prose, with a commentary. By C. E. Wilson. London: 
Probsthain's Oriental Series. Vols. Ill and IV (1910). 
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about the influence of India upon Persia and Arabia from the sixth 
century, the time of the translation of the Panchatantra, to the time of 
Alberuni. A careful working-over of all the old material in Persia and 
Syria may some day shed light upon the vexed question of the influence 
of Buddhism, of the fable, and of Indian philosophical ideas upon the 
West. The key to the problem is in the hands of Persian and Semitic 
scholars. 

Masnavi shows no unity of design. It is made up of rambling 
anecdotes and stories held together by no main story. To a student 
of Indian religion and philosophy the parallelism in thought and diction 
is striking. The adept is as one drunk with the love of God — his con- 
centration is called drunkenness; his absorption is described in terms 
which remind one of samadhi; the description oifana is very like that of 
the Buddhist Nirvana; murakaba may be compared to Buddhist dhyana; 
the individual soul vanishes in God like a drop of water in the ocean. 
Chaitanya himself could have given no better expression to the concep- 
tion of Bhakti. The pantheism of the Sufi differs from that of the advaita 
Vedantist who emphasizes thought and knowledge and is more closely 
akin to that of the various Bhakti sects in that it places the emphasis 
on Love. Though many traits may prove to be independent in origin, 
the Masnavi convinces me that Indian influence upon Suflism is certain. 

It is to be hoped that Wilson will translate the last four books of the 
poem in the same thorough way. 

An interesting volume of* Indian essays on Indian and Islamic 
themes is written by the son of Muhammed Khuda Bukhsh, the founder 
of the famous Bankipore Library, a Muslim endowed with a most liberal 
mind and a most progressive spirit. The historical essays, "The Spirit 
of Islam"; "The Islamic Conception of Sovereignty"; "The Shu'- 
ubiyyah Movement in Islam"; "Ghalib"; "My Father: His Life and 
Reminiscences," especially the last, are valuable and suggestive, but the 
concluding chapters, "Hindustani Literature" and "Thoughts on the 
Present Situation," are much more important and of much wider scope. 
All those who are interested in the history of India and in her future 
development will find them worthy of careful consideration. The 
author, deeply imbued with Western thought but clinging tenaciously 
to his native traditions, is a keen observer of present conditions and of 
the advantages and disadvantages which have come to India in the 
train of English rule. The following quotations will serve to sum up 
his point of view: 

1 Essays: Indian and Islamic. By S. Khuda Bukhsh. London: Probsthain's 
Oriental Series. Vol. V. 295 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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To me East is East and West is West. India can no more be England than 
England India. We must learn at the feet of Europe, but not at the sacrifice 

of our Eastern individuality We have dabbled a little in English and 

European history and we have commenced to despise our religion, our literature, 
our history, our traditions. We have unlearned the lessons of our history and 
our civilization, and in their place we have secured nothing solid and substan- 
tial to hold society fast in the middle of endless changes All this is due 

to our want of courage to recognize the simple truth that society is a growing 
organism and the institutions of the past demand progressive readaptations. 
.... The ancient tyranny of custom and routine which keep us pinned to 
the archaic must now give way to the new order of things if we are to be a pro- 
gressive community. 

He would disregard political questions and concentrate attention upon 
social problems — the bettering of the position of women, the develop- 
ment of real religious feeling to take the place of mere formalities, the 
promotion of better feelings between Mahomedans arid Hindus, the 
breaking-down of class distinctions and of warring factions. In his 
conclusion that the motive power must be developed in India itself and 
fostered by the best Indian traditions, though under the guidance of 
the more progressive and practical West, most careful students of Indian 
history will concur. The social and economic and religious problems 
of India, though vastly more complex and diversified than our own, 
are not beyond the hope of native solution. We are all too prone to 
underestimate the good in the best Indian traditions. India needs 
many more such men who will not lose themselves in the clouds of meta- 
physics or follow the past with servility but who will engage in con- 
structive social work. As regards one of the great differences between 
the East and the West — the greater diffusion in the West of knowledge 
among the masses — India is and has always been mediaeval in that she 
has kept knowledge as the peculiar possession of a privileged class 
which has succeeded in maintaining its prestige. She may be able to 
tear herself loose as Europe did after the Renaissance. 

It is interesting to compare his views about Mahomedanism and its 
relation to Hinduism with Valentine Chirol's chapter "The Position 
of Mahomedans" in Indian Unrest (1010). The clever but rather 
superficial essays of Meredith Townsend Asia and Europe (191 1) are in 
sharp contrast to the thoughtful optimism of Bukhsh's essays. 

The quoted Persian passages should all have been translated. Many 
remain untranslated and leave one staring in blank amazement uncom- 
forted by the mere statement that the content is "noble" or "charming" 
or "despairing." Waljer Eugene Clark 

University of Chicago 



